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An April Letter from the Editor 


Dear WEE WISDOM Readers: 


First of all I want to thank you for your many happy little note: 
expressing appreciation of the March WEE WIsDOM. Most of your 
letters read something like this: “I love my March WEE WISDOM. | 
think the cover is the prettiest one we have ever had, and i am going 
to frame it.’ We are glad you liked the little girl with her bunnies. 
The friend who painted this picture lives in Seattle. We have asked he: 
to paint another cover for us. 


We have just finished looking through the copy for this number 
of WEE WispoM, and we feel sure you are going to like it even better 
than you did the March number. Everything in it seems to speak of 
spring, nesting birds, gentle rains, and little folks enjoying out-of-doors 
play after the long winter months. One story in particular appealed to 

s: “Fat Legs,” a two-part story by Basyl Markus. When you have read 
the rest of the story, which will come to you in the May WEE WIsDoM, 
we are sure you will all know why we like the story very much. This is 
Basyl Markus’s first story for WEE WISDOM. 


We haven't forgotten that both boys and girls like to surprise 
their friends with May baskets on May Day. Long before May 1st your 
May WEE WIspDoM will bring you a pattern for a May basket. 


In the May WEE WispoM there will also be a good kite story by 
Mary Cook that the girls as well as the boys will enjoy. After we de. 
cided to print the kite story, Laurence Fuller remembered that all the 
boys in Japan celebrate May Sth as their birthday. On that day they fly 
huge, fish-shaped kites, so he is giving directions for making a fish kite 
in the May WEE WIsDOoM. 


With much love to you all. 


- 


Editor. 
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April is a little girl 
In a green poke bonnet, 
With a pompon daffodil 
Nodding gayly on it. 


She wears a catkin fur pelisse; 
And look! the ruffled wonder 
Of a silken hyacinth- 


Pink frock showing under. 


Snowdrop lace of pantalets 
Gleams as skirts are dipping; 

Small bronze lady’s-slippers deck 
Feet demurely skipping. 


April is a little girl, 
Shy as any starling - - 

Why the tears between the smiles? 
Where's your hanky, darling? 


BY ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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ALL THE DIFFE 


“OME on, gimme the 
skates!” 

“You leave me alone, Dan 
Sartor. They’re my skates, 

“Come on! I’m borrowin’ 
‘em, see? Leggo, or I'll punch 
you in the nose!” 

Unwillingly Fred Archer let 
go of his skates. He looked 
scared. 

Dan laughed and squatted 
on the curb, spinning the rol- 
lers of first one skate and then 
the other. Then he began to 
clamp the skates on his feet. 
Presently he stood up. 

Fred stood hesitant, as if 
longing to insist upon his 
right to his own property; but 
he did not dare. He was afraid 
of Dan of course. Dan was 
strong, stronger than any other 
boy of his age in Norville, 
stronger than some fellows 
much older, and ready to use 
his strength to get his own 
way. 

Dan gloried inwardly in his 
physical strength. He ruled the 
younger boys by fear. None of 
them dared to stand up and 
oppose him. 

“Go on, beat it!” he now 
ordered Fred Archer threaten- 
ingly, taking a clanking step or 


4 


two toward him. Fred backed 
away, his face twisted with 
conflicting anger, spurring him 
on to do something, and 
fear, holding him back. Dan 
laughed scornfully and skated 
away. 

All Saturday afternoon he 
used Fred’s skates, and then he 
threw them into the tall grass 
of a vacant lot on Pell Street, 
and went home. If Fred 
wanted his skates, let him hunt 
for them. What did Dan care! 


T WAS not till the follow- 

ing Thursday that the 
skates were found. And be- 
cause it had rained Saturday 
night and they had lain four 
days wet, they were dis- 
colored with rust. 

Tom Wells found them 
and showed them to Dan 
on the school grounds Fri- 
day morning. Just showed 
them to him. 

“Well, what about it?” 
demanded Dan. 

“I just thought you might 
like to see what you did to 
Fred’s skates,” Tom answered, 
his dark eyes flashing at Dan. 

“Aw, who says I did it?” 


‘Dan answered quarrelsomely, 


moving toward Tom. 


“Well, didn’t you?” Tom 
asked without backing away. 

“Huh! I don’t know a thing 
about it!” asserted Dan, and 
turned away and left. It was 
not easy to face Tom’s dark, 
questioning eyes. Dan walked 
over to where the gang was 
playing big ring. But Tom fol- 
lowed him. 

“Don’t you want to do 
something about it?” he asked, 
coming up. 

“About what?” snarled Dan. 
The gang stopped playing to 
listen. 

“About these skates,” Tom 
answered. 

“Say! I'll do something to 
you, if you don’t lay off me!” 


By GARDNER 
H UN TING 


author of 
“SKIPPER BINNER” 


and other popular WEE WISDOM stories 


Dan threatened, looking 
around to see if the eyes of the 
fellows were upon him. There 
was nothing he liked quite so 
well as to bully some chap that 
he knew he could whip before 
an admiring audience. Some of 
the fellows admired Dan or at 
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least appeared to do so. 

“Do you mean to tell me 
that you didn’t take Fred’s 
skates?” insisted Tom. 

“Why should I tell you any- 
thing?” 

“I thought maybe you'd 
want the gang to know,” Tom 
suggested. 

Dan was taken by surprise. 
He looked hastily about with- 
out meaning to. Then he 
laughed uneasily. 

“Go on away from me!” he 
said to Tom. “Beat it!” It was 
his favorite way of ending a 
conversation he did not like. 
“Scram!” 

Some of the fellows laughed. 
But some did not—Garry Mar- 
tin, for instance. Garry went 
across to Tom Wells as Tom 


turned away, and put his arms ' 


across Tom’s shoulders, walk- 
ing chummily with him. No 
boy on the school grounds had 
ever put his arm across Dan’s 
shoulders like that. Dan won- 
dered why. 


HE SCHOOL was giving 
a canoe regatta on the 
river. Tom Wells was to be the 
leader. The other boys and 
gitls were to take the parts of 
Indians, in the semihistoric, 
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semimythical drama of the life 
of early dwellers in the coun- 
try. It occurred to Dan that he 
wanted to get even with Tom 
Wells, though it might have 
been hard work to explain just 
why. But he was sore at Tom, 
so he went down to the river 
the night before the parade, 
and chopped a hole in the bot- 
tom of Tom’s canoe which lay 
moored ready for the morrow’s 
show. 

Of course the canoe sank, 
and Tom did not get to lead 
the regatta, for all the other 
available canoes were occu- 
pied. Tom did not make a fuss: 
he rarely did when something 
disagreeable happened to him. 
So Dan could not resist the 
temptation to taunt him when 
they met. 

“Thought you were leading 
the parade!” he said mock- 
ingly. 

“My canoe was sunk,” an- 
swered Tom quietly. “Do you 
know anything about it?” 

“Huh? Why should I?” de- 
manded Dan. 

The fellows who stood close 
enough to hear were inter- 
ested in the conversation. They 
had seen Tom face Dan twice 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samse] 


now with a kind of accusing 
questioning that none of the 
others would dare to use. And 
now Dan had shown how dan- 
gerous it was to make an en- 
emy of him. The boys took 
sides—rather silently, to be 
sure. Some of them gathered 
around Dan. But some of the 
others walked off with Tom. 
And there was a certain close- 
knit friendliness in the group 
around Tom that Dan did not 
find in his own group. That 
was queer! Why was he always 
thinking about friendliness? 

Of course there was some 
questioning on the part of the 
grownups about the hole in the 
canoe, but it died down be- 
cause there was no evidence 
against Dan. But somehow 
Dan began to feel that the 
people of the town looked at 
him in a way that was not 
pleasant. Not that they showed 
real suspicion of him; but they 
showed aloofness, they did not 
“warm up” to him. Dan be- 
came still more ruthless in his 
efforts to cow the boys and 
compel them to join the ranks 
of his followers—his admirers. 
For Dan wanted admiration; 
that was the thing he thought 
about all the time. 


NE day he tried to break 
into a ball game in 
Garry Martin’s yard. “Here, 
I'll bat one for you,” he of- 
fered, taking the bat out of 
Mel Share’s hands, and stand- 
ing up to the improvised plate. 
“Come on, gimme a fast one!” 
he challenged Garry, who was 
pitching. 

But Garry threw the ball 
across to Tom Wells, on first 
base, and taking off his mit, 
walked off the diamond. Dan 
was furious. But he looked 
around in time to see Garry’s 
older brother, Van, looking 
on, and he did not dare to 
make trouble. Instead, he 
walked over to Van. 

“This gang is afraid to let 
me in,” he said to Van, im- 
plying that he, Dan, was much 
too good a ball player for 
them. 

“Why should they?” Van 
Martin asked, eyeing him 
coldly. 

“Wh-what?” stuttered Dan, 
startled by the unexpected 
answer. 

“T said, why should they let 
you in?” Van returned tersely. 

“Say, what’s the matter with 
you?” asked Dan, bristling up. 
He thought to make an impres- 
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sion on the gang by facing this 
older fellow, unafraid. 

“Nothing is the matter with 
me, young fellow,” Van an- 
swered, “but there’s plenty the 
matter with you.” 

“What? Well, 
Dan began. 

“All right, Pll say!” Van in- 
terrupted. “You're trying to 
win popularity by bullying the 
other boys just because you hap- 
pen to be stronger than most of 
them. There isn’t a more un- 
popular fellow in your school, 
and actually there isn’t a big- 


say—— ” 


Ha! He was safe! He heard the crowd yell angrily. 


ger coward. Know _ that? 
You're brave only when you're 
up against somebody you think 
you can wallop. Put you up 
against somebody or some- 
thing that really placed you in 
danger, and you’d cave—you’d 
wilt. A bully hasn’t any real 
courage. And of course you 
can’t make anybody like you 
by force!” 

Dan was amazed and out- 
raged. But he did not dare to 
start anything with Van Mar- 
tin. Van was big enough to 
double Dan over his knee and 


spank him. Dan turned to the 
gang. 

“Yeah!” he said. “Get a load 
of the big guy tryin’ to pick 
on me!” 

Some of the fellows laughed 
—mostly the same fellows that 
usually sided with Dan. The 
others turned away disgusted. 
Dan was sure that they thought 
he had got the worst of the 
affair. Van and Garry and 
Tom Wells and their friends 
started walking away. Dan 
suddenly stooped and picked 
up a stone and threw it after 
them, not really intending to 
hit any one. It did not quite 
reach them before it bounded, 
but after the bound it hit Van 
Martin on the leg. 


Van turned and stood look- 
ing back. Dan was filled with 
thrilling emotions. He was 
proud of having dared attack 
the big fellow, although he 
was half afraid of the retribu- 
tion likely to follow. But he 
could run; and he thought his 
part of the gang would think 
he had proved his courage 
even if he did have to run 
now. 

But Van Martin made no 
movement to come back. He 
simply made a brief gesture 
with his hand as if he waved 
away a nuisance like a mos- 
quito, as if he felt nothing for 
Dan Sartor but a sense of an- 
noyance. The gesture stung 
Dan. Van Martin did not think 
it worth while to run after 
him! Dan felt cold and hot by 
turns as he walked off with 
several of the boys. He raged 
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inwardly because his effort to 
impress the gang had ended in 
a gesture of complete con- 
tempt from Van Martin. 

Then he remembered what 
Van had said: “There isn’t a 
more unpopular fellow in your 
school, and actually there isn’t 
a bigger coward. You can’t 
make anybody like you by 
force!” 

Dan began to recall how he 
had felt when he had seen the 
friendliness of the fellows that 
had gathered around Tom 
Wells—how Garry Martin 
had put his arm across Tom’s 
shoulders. Just why had Dan 
noticed that? What was it to 
him? He didn’t care! But Tom 
was popular! The fellows 
liked him—no denying that! 
Why? Was it because Tom 


was always standing up, not Slowly the moon walks one) 
for himself or his own rights dreaming. 
but for the rights of somebody Lulla, lulls, julla, 


else? Lullaby. 
But Dan still thought he 


could make the gang like him 

by force. Anyhow none of them would dare to 
show active dislike. He went swaggering on his 
way, a little uneasy, but still demanding and 
getting his own way. He tried not to think about 
what Van Martin had said. But it bobbed up in 
his mind so often that he tried harder than ever 
to force the fellows to like him! 


HEN one day a queer thing happened. It 

rained so hard in the hills above the town 
that the water rushed down into the streets and 
flooded them. The railroad embankment below 
the town dammed the water up, because the 
culverts were not adequate to carry it away into 
the valley. The water rose amazingly. Older 
people said that nothing like it had ever been 
seen there before. Houses in the lower districts 


make 


_ Lullaby and lullaby, 
Lulla, lulla, 


The trees have hushed, their haves, 


the shadows creep. 


were surrounded, and cellars on Main Street 
were flooded. The churches looked like floating 
castles and water was halfway up the doors of 
the State Bank. 

Men and boys went out in boats and tried 
to rescue people from the low-lying houses 
where there was danger that the swirling flood 
might carry the houses away. The water flowed 
in swift currents. Dooryards were full, and the 
water swept through gates as through a mill- 
race. Pavements had disappeared. Automobiles 
could not run at all in some streets, because 
the flood was deep enough to cover not only the 
floors but the hoods! In other streets where 
the ground was higher cars crept along cau- 
tiously, spreading great V-shaped waves right 
and left. 
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Boys got out old boats and rafts and ca- 
noes and paddled in the quieter places. The 
officials of the town warned them to stay away 
from the swifter currents. Some of the boys 
ventured too far but returned gladly when 
they saw how treacherous the water could be. 

The raft on which Dan Sartor was riding 
became unmanageable at a place where the cur- 
rent roared out of one street into another and 
Dan was swept on down into the Main Street 
area, where everybody was watching the search 
that was being made for people in danger. 
Boats were carefully circling about the houses 
under the guidance of experienced men, in an 
effort to make sure that all who needed help 
were getting it. Dan’s raft floated into the 
scene just as some one discovered that the high- 
school steps, on which a considerable number 
of sight-seers had perched, were being under- 
mined by the rush of waters. All the available 
boats were promptly in demand. 

There was much shouting, some screaming, 
some laughter, some real cries of alarm; and 
right in the midst of it, one of the men that 
was handling a boat lost his balance and fell 
into the flood. For an instant there was a roar 
of amusement at the mishap to a rescuer. But 
after a moment the body of 
the man came to the sur- 


drawn aside and sent plunging toward the open 
basement door of a feed store across the road. 
The water was pouring into that basement as if 
it were going over a fall. It looked as if the door 
had just given way, and the water was rushing 
to fill the basement up to the first floor. 

Dan, on his raft, saw the whole thing hap- 
pen. For an instant he was amused, as were the 
other people. He was nearer to the center of 
the street though, and quicker to see the in- 
jured man’s danger. But instead of thinking that 
he might be of help in the rescue, he was terri- 
fied to discover that his raft had also felt the 
suction of the side current and was being 
drawn toward that open basement door. The 
door suddenly looked -like some huge mon- 
ster’s mouth, waiting to swallow him. 

His own safety was the only thing Dan 
could think of. He looked wildly about for 
help, and he saw that his course was going to 
carry him close to a tree that overhung the 
street. Coming under it, he caught at a low 
limb, and lifted himself up. Ha! He was safe! 

He heard the crowd yell angrily. They were 
jeering at him. Why hadn’t he let his raft float 
on across to that basement door, and tried to 
save the unconscious man? Why? 

Just then Dan saw a 


face, turned over, and be- 
gan to float away. He was 
unconscious, probably hurt 
by striking some unseen 
timber or stone under 
water. Instantly it was seen 
that he would drown if not 
rescued! 

But the other boats 
nearby had been filled to 
overflowing with people 


The Nest 


By BAB KENNEDY CAREY 


Today | saw a bird’s nest high 
Up in a tree against the sky. 

I left it there because you see 

That’s where a birdie’s nest 


should be! 


canoe shoot across the street 
with Tom Wells in it, pad- 
dling with all his might. 
Tom reached the door of 
the feed store basement, but 
as he did so, his canoe 
caught across the doorway, 
jammed in the current, and 
turned over. Tom himself 
was instantly in danger. 
Horror rose in Dan Sartor 
—but not at Tom’s danger. 


from the high-school steps. 
They were much too un- 
wieldy to go swiftly after the man in the clutches 
of the current. And the current out in the street 
was swift. It sucked at him and swirled him 
around; and while everybody watched his help- 
less figure bobbing with the waves, he was then 


Dan suddenly realized that 
in the only real test of cour- 
age he had ever had he was being a coward. The 
contrast between his own action and what Tom 
was trying to do terrified him. He, Dan Sartor, 
was the one in danger—danger of being a 
coward! (Please turn to page 30) 
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Nicknames are 
sometimes unpleasant to live with 


FAT LEGS 


By Basyl Markus 


T WAS almost re- 
cess. Any one 
could tell that. Even 
the children who 
could not tell time 
Mavis knew that when the 
little hand was on 
ten and the big hand almost on three it was 
near recess time. Desks were cleared quickly, 
papers were picked off the floor, and every one 
sat quietly waiting—so quietly that you could 
hear the tick-tock of the big clock. It tick- 
tocked, tick-tocked the big hand right squarely 
on three. Miss Monroe smiled, a gong rang, 
and it was recess! Hurriedly the class marched 
out. 

“Every one meet me at the big tree!” a girl’s 
voice shouted as soon as the class reached the 
playground. “Alice and I have something to 
show you!” 

The girls left their jumping ropes behind 
and followed because it was the voice of Rose 
who called, and Rose always had candy in her 
pockets and something new up her sleeve. 

Mavis took a big bite out of her apple, 
pushed it hurriedly back into her pocket; and 
followed as fast as her fat little legs could 
carry her; but that was not fast enough. She 


was the last one to reach the big tree. She 
stood on her tiptoes peering over the others’ 
shoulders to watch Rose and Alice. 

“What are they doing?” she asked breath- 
lessly of the girl in front of her. 

“Dancing!” the girl answered in awed 
tones and stepped aside so that Mavis could see. 

Mavis watched enchanted. Alice was play- 
ing a record on a small portable phonograph. 
Rose was alone in the circle made by the girls. 
Her head was thrown back, her arms were 
stretched above her head, and she was turning 
about on her toes. She flung out her arms and 
danced about the circle with great leaps. 

“I am a fairy!” she cried. “I am scattering 
flowers.”” She made graceful sweeping move- 
ments with her arms. 

The music played slower and softer. Rose 
knelt on one knee in the middle of the circle. 

“I am fading away,” she said, bending her 
head to the ground. 

The music stopped. A gasp shivered along 
the group of girls. Then Rose jumped up. 

“Show us how to do it!” the girls clamored 
all at once. 

“All right, every one line up. We'll show 
you just the way our dancing teacher showed 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstafi 
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It was hard to get the “feel” of anything except the bumps on her head 


Every one lined up. Mavis was the fourth in 
line. She waited her turn eagerly. She loved 
fairies and fairy music. She loved the way 
Rose’s toes kept time to the music and the way 
she leaped in the air when she was supposed 
to be scattering flowers. Now it was Mavis’s 
turn. She stretched her arms in the air, and 
stood on her toes. She leaped happily to the 
music—but only one leap. Her feet became 
entangled and she stumbled headlong. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Alice. 

‘Ho, ho, laughed Rose. 

Some boys playing nearby came to see what 
the laughing was about. 

Mavis picked herself up, rubbed the dirt 
from her face with her sleeve, and stood con- 
fused. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed the boys. 

“Fat Legs!” cried Alice. “Who could dance 
with fat legs?” 

The bell rang and the children ran back to 
their desks, forgetting for the moment the little 
fat girl with the little fat legs. 


“ec AVIS,” admonished Mrs. Carter the 
next morning, “you must hurry. It is 
almost time for school.” 

At the breakfast table Mavis buried her 
head deep in her arms. A quiver ran along her 
shoulders. 

“Mavis, dear child!” Mrs. Carter looked at 
her with alarm. ‘“What is it?” 

“I don’t feel well,” Mavis whispered. “My 
stomach hurts.” 

She put her hand on that part of her body 
that she believed to be her stomach. 

Mrs. Carter undressed her, put her back to 
bed, and went back to the kitchen to finish her 
dishes. 

Mavis hugged her stomach in distress until 
the school bell rang. Then she lay quietly for 
thirty minutes more, counting the flowers on 
the wall paper. When Mother came back from 
the kitchen, Mavis quickly hugged her stomach 
again. Mother looked at her anxiously. 


“Do you feel better 
now, dear?” she asked. 

Mavis nodded her 
head. 

Ten minutes later she 
grew restless and 
slipped out of bed. 

“I feel much better 
now, Mother,” she said. 
“May I dress and go 
play?” 

Mother looked at her 
suspiciously, examined 
her tongue, felt her 
pulse and her head. 

“Mavis,” she asked 
solemnly, ‘did you 
really have a stom- 
ach-ache?” 

Mavis climbed 
quickly back in bed 
and hid her face in 


the pillow. 
“No, indeed you 
can’t go play,”’ 


Mother told her. 
“Sick girls must stay 
in bed.” 

The next morning 
at exactly ten min- 
utes to nine, Mavis 
had a headache; but 
remembering _ yester- 
day and the long day in 
bed, she permitted 
Mother to button up 
her coat, put her lunch 
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pail in her hand, and place her 
cap on her head. 

“I'm glad you are going to 
school today, little girl,” Mother 
said. But the unhappiness in 
Mavis’s eyes troubled her. 

Mavis slid into line just as the 
last bell rang. She looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, She 
hung up her coat in the cloak- 
room and hastened to her seat. 

“Fat Legs!” some one hissed. 

Mavis did not look up. She 
knew Alice’s voice. 

Again it was almost recess. 
Miss Monroe smiled down at her 
thirty-five children, but something 
was wrong there in the fourth 
row, fifth seat back. There was no 
answering smile there—just a 
plump little girl of seven years, 
looking intently at her book, The 
gong rang and thirty-four chil- 
dren scampered out. 

“Fat Legs!” some one said in 
low tones as she passed the thirty- 
fifth child. The thirty-fifth child 
did not look up. She knew Rose’s 
voice. She just fumbled in her 
lunch box for her apple. 

“Aren’t you going out to play?” 
Miss Monroe asked Mavis. 

“T don’t feel well,” Mavis an- 
swered, picking at her apple stem. 


The principal called Miss Mon- 
roe just then, and Mavis was left 
alone in the room. She sat still a 
few moments, staring at the black- 
board. Then she looked at her 
favorite book, but the pages were 
blurred. She put it back in her 
desk and wandered aimlessly 
toward the window. She passed 
the room phonograph and started 
to touch it caressingly as she had 
often done before. She loved the 
phonograph and the beautiful 
music it played, but suddenly she 
remembered another phonograph. 
She walked on quickly to the win- 
dow and stood with her face 
pressed against it until the bell 
rang. 
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EVERAL unhappy days went 

by. Then one evening when 
Mavis was staring listlessly out 
the window, Father Carter laid 
down his paper and looked at her 
with concern. 

“Mother tells me you don’t 
want to go to school any more,” 
he began. “I thought you liked 
school. Your teacher told me at 
the last P. T. A. that you were 
getting along well.” 

Mavis came over to his chair 


THE 
PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, 1 now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Ti 


and leaned her head against his 
shoulder but said nothing. 

“You like your teacher?” he 
asked. 

She nodded assent. 

“Then what is the matter?” 

She buried her face in his sleeve 
and choked. “I’m fat!’’ she sobbed. 
“I'm Fat Legs.” 

Father held her tight in his 
arms. Mother went to the kitchen 
and came back with a tall glass of 
orange juice. 

“Drink this,” Father told her, 
“and then we are going to have 
some fun.” 

While she drank her orange 
juice, he got down on the floor 
and stood on his head. He forgot 
to take off his coat and vest, and 
the watch in his vest pocket fell 
out and hit him on the nose. Then 
he got tangled up in his coat tails 
and fell with a bang right on 
Mother's basket of knitting. 

“Father!” exclaimed Mother 
crossly. ““How old are you now, 
six or seven?” 

Mavis got laugh tears all mixed 
up with the cry tears and felt 
better. 

Father picked himself up, 
moved the furniture well out of 
the way, and tried again. This 
time he stood on his head, turned 
a cartwheel, and did a front and 
back somersault without making 
a mistake. 

“See,” he said, “all you have to 
do is practice. Come on, let’s see 
what you can do.” 

He showed Mavis how to sup- 
port herself against the wall until 
she got the “feel” of a headstand. 
But it was hard to get the “feel” 
of anything except the bumps on 
her head. She practiced all eve- 
ning. She fell many times. Her 
head was sore from bumps. Her 
bones ached, but still she kept on 
trying, for she understood that 
Father meant to help her so she 
would not be “Fat Legs.” 

(To be ended next month) 
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THE SAWMILL ON THE 
HILL 


By Simmons Cook (10 years) 


There is a mill upon the hill 
That saws the timber, 

Good and limber, 

For fires. Day and night 

They burn so bright 

With all their might. 

The mill is still on the hill; - 
The work is done by good old Bill. 


CREATION 
By Anne Black (12 years) 


God created everything: 
The daylight and the dark, 
The stars, the sun, the moon, 
Right down to Noah’s ark. 


God created all the waters 
And all the fishes too: 

Great whales, and sharks, and 
Crawfish, and even catfish too. 


God created all the land, 
The trees, the fruits, the sky, 
The animals and all the birds 
That round about us fly. 


God created even man, 
From dust upon the ground, 
To rule above all other things, 
And keep them safe and sound. 


God created all the days! 
The seventh one is best; 
For God had finished all His 
work, 
And on that day we rest. 
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THE SNOWMAN 
By Arelene Sperry (9 years) 


He had a Roman nose 

And his cheek was like a rose; 
But now his nose is slim, 

Because the sun has melted him. 


A DREAM 
By Jean Holland (13 years) 


I found a pretty, shady nook, 
And sat down there to read my 
book. 
I must have fallen quite asleep, 
For when I woke and took a peep, 
All was dark on hill and dale— 
And there it was—a fairy tale: 
Fairies dressed in scarlet hue, 
Some in pink and some in blue, 
Dancing round and round their 
queen— 
The prettiest sight I’d ever seen. 


THE BOOKSHELF 
By Maurice Claman (11 years) 


The bookshelf holds so many 
books 
About so many things. 
They tell about the folks of old 
And all the kindly kings; 
They tell of knights so brave and 
bold 
And the age of chivalry; 
Those people lived in the days of 
old 
Long before you and me. 


MY FRIENDS 


By Elisabeth French (11 years) 


My friends are all things 

From the earth to the sky— 
The animals of the jungle 

And the people that I pass by. 


My friends are music, 
With its sweet, lovely tone; 
The sea, and the lakes, 
The waves with their white 
foam. 


My friends are the newspapers, 
The highways so long, 

The books that I read, 
And laughter and song. 


My friends are the woods and the 
trees, 
The flowers and the birds, 
The country and the hills, 
And the cattle in herds. 


My friends are the mountains, 
With their gurgling little 
brooks; 
My friends are my neighbors 
And the attic with its nooks. 


TREES 
By Lois Rippel (9 years) 


Trees are very pretty things, 
In which the birds sing all the 
day. 
The pine trees stand like noble 
kings 
On the mountains far away. 
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TOPSY WILLOWS 


By Barbara Smyth (81/4 years) 


I have a little kitty; 
Her name is Topsy Willows. 
I put her on the bed, 
And she climbs upon the pil- 


lows. 


WAG TRIES SOME 
VALENTINE CANDY 


(A story about the February cover) 


By Lois Thomsen (81/ years) 


It was St. Valentine’s Day and 
little Tommy had received a big 
box of candy from his mother. My, 
but it tasted good! First Tommy 
put one piece in his mouth, then 
another, and then another until he 
looked as if he had a bad tooth- 
ache. Tommy had a dog named 
Wags, who had been sitting on 
Tommy’s lap and watching each 
piece of candy go into his master’s 
mouth. Soon Wags began licking 
his lips, because the candy looked 
so good. Tommy noticed this and 
he thought, “Gee, I suppose | 
shouldn't be so selfish.” So instead 
of stuffing another one in his own 
mouth, he gave it to Wags. Now, 
what do you think? The candy 
happened to be caramel and poor 
Wags had a terrible time! It stuck 
in his teeth and he could hardly 
chew. My, how Tommy laughed at 
him! When Wags finally did get 
the sticky candy out of his teeth, 
I am sure that never again did he 
beg for a piece of candy. 


LITTLE SPARROW 


By Joyce Richard Courtright 
(8 years) 
Once there was an Indian boy 
Whose name was Little Spar- 
row. 
He took some willows and some 
string 
And made a bow and arrow. 
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CHARLES LINDBERGH 


By Geraldine Reed (12 years) 


Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic 
Ocean 
In the midst of fog and storm; 
In the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
He landed without hurt or 
harm. 


The people were there to greet 
him, 
To welcome and honor his 
name: 
He shall always be remembered 
Among the men of fame. 


A PACKAGE 
By Shirley Simms (9 years) 


A package is a funny thing: 
I want to know what's in it; 
I'll run and open one 
This very, very minute! 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Judging trom the 
stories written about the February 
cover, most of our readers have at 
some time or other eaten too many 
sweets. Happily the results were only 
temporary. We wish we could have 
published all the stories; but lack of 
space prohibits us from doing this, so 
we tried to select a story that was dif- 
ferent. We believe you will like it. To 
every boy and girl that has sent us a 
poem or story we extend our sincere 
thanks. Although we cannot return un- 
used work or answer all your good 
letters, we do appreciate your interest. 

The guild pages are for the original 
work of boys and girls under fifteen 
years of age. We cannot use copied 
poems. Please send us only poems and 
stories that have originated in your 
own mind. Ask one of your teachers or 
parents to send a note along with your 
work, stating that it is your own origi- 
nal effort. 

Our judges select for publication the 
best poems and stories submitted each 
month. Guild membership cards are 
mailed to those whose work is pub- 
lished. You may choose any subject 
you wish for your stories, but remem- 
ber that all seasonal work should 
reach us three months in advance of 
the month for which it is intended. 


WHIRLIGIG 


By Hollis de Neefe (81/4 years) 


I have a little whirligig— 
It works so very gay; 

And when I go to bed at night 
I lay it safe away. 


It’s only just a button plain 
Upon a piece of string, 

But I'd rather have my whirligig 
Than any other thing. 


MY TRIP TO FRANCE 


By Kathleen Neill White 
(914 years) 

My mother and I decided to go 
to France. Since we were going in 
about a week we got new clothes. 

We sailed on the ship the Nor- 
mandie. We had been on the ship 
for a week when our garcon 
(waiter) told us we would land 
tomorrow. 

The next day we landed at 
Havre about 10:30 a. m. From 
there we took a fast train to Paris. 
We got there about 12:30 p. m. 
We went to a hotel, got rooms, 
and ate lunch. 

That afternoon we went to the 
Notre Dame tower. We bought 
some field glasses from an old 
man, When we went up we could 
look all over Paris. 

Then we went to see the Na- 
poleon arch of triumph. It was in- 
teresting. 

While in a park we saw a Punch 
and Judy show. The show told 
about the troubles and tricks of 
Guignole, as the French call him. 

We went to a bird market. | 
bought a redbird and called him 
Napoleon in remembrance of 
France’s great hero. 

I did many other things in 
France. But there is not room to 
tell it all. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ERE in America where a 

building over a hundred 
years old is a rare sight, a few-forts 
and churches and Indian villages 
are about all the historic ruins we 
have, but over in Europe there are 
everywhere the remains of old 
castles, forts, and other buildings 
that were built long before white 
men ever heard of America. 

These old ruins are pictured 
often on stamps from the coun- 
tries of Europe. It is a lot of fun 
to hear the stories about the men 
who lived in them and the ex- 
citing events of history that took 
place within their walls. 

Look at the castle pictured on 
the one-and-one-half-piaster stamp 
from Cyprus. Today it is a com- 
mon prison, yet its crumbling 
walls, if they could speak, could 
tell us a tale of a time hundreds 
of years ago when this fortress, 
Kyrenia Castle it is called, was 
the home of kings and queens. 
Proud ships anchored close to its 
walls, and knights in armor and 
plumed helmets rode under its 
arched gateways. 

A map of the Mediterranean 
Sea will show you that Cyprus is 
an island near the Holy Land 
(Palestine). In that long-ago 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


tume when knights came from the 
Christian lands of Europe to take 
the Holy Land away from the 
Saracens who occupied it, they 
first captured Cyprus. The Cru- 
saders, as these Christian knights 
were called, liked the island and 
some of them decided to stay 
there. 

Their kingdom soon grew rich 
and prosperous. Boats coming to 
and from Palestine brought men 
and gold while they carried away 
cargos of copper and salt. The 
kings of Cyprus became powerful, 
and as their strongest fortress and 
as a place to live they built Ky- 
renia Castle. So strong did they 
build it that never in all its twelve 
hundred years has it fallen to an 
attacking enemy. 

But long before the Crusaders 
came to Cyprus others had lived 
on this rocky island and left be- 
hind the marks of their occupa- 
tion. The early Roman emperors 
—about the time of Julius Caesar 
—sent their galleys scouring the 
Mediterranean for new lands to 
claim for Rome. At Cyprus these 
Romans had a big trading station, 
for they needed copper from 
Cyprus to use in their bronze 
armor and weapons. All that now 
remains of the Roman (originally 
Greek) city of Salamis is the 
columns that you see on the half- 


piaster stamp, but once it was one 
of the most important cities in 
that part of the world, crowded 
with traders and soldiers and bus- 
tling with activity from morning 
to night. 

The picture of the late King 
George V of England on each of 
these stamps shows that today 
Cyprus is part of the British Em- 
pire. 

Tunis in Northern Africa is 
now a French colony, as the ini- 
tials RF (Republic of France) on 
the stamp show, but the picture 
on the stamp takes us back nearly 
two thousand years, to the time 
when Tunis was a part of the 
Roman Empire just as was Cyprus. 
The ruin is an old Roman amphi- 
theater which was a place for 
races and sport events, just like 
our athletic stadiums of today. 

Stamps from every corner of 
the globe bring us messages of 
the strange, exciting, and beauti- 
ful buildings that are to be found 
there. If you want to get the most 
pleasure out of your stamp collec- 
tion, take time to find out the story 
of some of the old buildings you 
see On your stamps. Many times 
they will prove more interesting 


than the fiction you read in story- 
books. 
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manner try to poison the king, 
and the duty of the cupbearer was 1 
to taste everything that was y' 
brought to the king to drink. If 
a OSPR the drink proved safe for the cup- oO 
By Bula Hahn bearer, it was then safe for the fc 
king. th 

EHEMIAH was cupbearer at the palace Nehemiah had a pleasing manner and a P 

of the king. The position of cupbearer happy disposition, and he served the king well, f 

was a very responsible one in those olden times, _ being faithful in all his duties. His parents were h 
and it was given only to persons of good char- = Jewish and had come from Jerusalem in the cl 
acter. It was feared that enemies might in some province of Judah. re 
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One day Nehemiah’s brother and some 
friends came to the palace to visit him. Nehe- 
miah was glad to see them, and they talked of 
many things that interested them all. Then 
Nehemiah asked concerning Jerusalem and the 
Jewish people. 

The visitors bowed their heads and answered 
in sorrowful tones. “The people that are left 
in the province are in great affliction. The walls 
of Jerusalem are broken down and the gates 
have been burned. Enemies come from all sides 
to pilfer and steal.” 

When Nehemiah heard this, his heart ached 
at the sad plight of his father’s people. For no 
city in those olden days was safe without a 
strong wall around it. 

After his friends were gone, Nehemiah 
fasted for several days, taking neither food nor 
drink. And each day he prayed earnestly, ask- 
ing God to help his people. 


NE DAY when Nehemiah came into the 

presence of the king and the queen, the 

king asked, ‘““Why is your countenance sad? | 

see that you are not sick; your body is young and 

strong. It must be then that your heart is full of 
sorrow.” 

Nehemiah was afraid that he had displeased 
the king, for never before had he been sad in the 
king’s presence. But he answered bravely, “Why 
should not my countenance be sad, O king, 
when the city of my father and my father’s fa- 
ther lies in waste, the walls down, and the gates 
burned?” 

The king was fond of this young man who 
served him so faithfully. He looked at Nehe- 
miah affectionately and asked, “For what would 
you make a request?” 

Nehemiah’s heart leaped for joy and he 
offered a silent prayer to God 
for wisdom. Then he answered 
the king respectfully, “If it 
pleases the king, and if I have 
found favor in his sight, would 
he send me into Judah, to the 
city of Jerusalem, that I may 
rebuild the city’s walls?” 


Illustrator: Herbert Rudeen 


Before answering, the king questioned 
Nehemiah further. ‘For how long will the jour- 
ney be? And will you return again to serve me?” 

Nehemiah’s heart quickened, the king was 
not displeased with him. So he answered, setting 
the time for his return: “When the walls of 
Jerusalem are rebuilt and the new gates are 
hung, I will return to my duties at the palace.” 

His answer pleased the king and queen, and 
his request was granted. The king sent letters 
to the governors beyond the river that they 
might aid Nehemiah in his journey. A letter was 
sent also to the keeper of the king’s Forest, ask- 
ing that timber be given to make the beams for 
the new gates, timber for as many gates as were 
needed in the new wall. 

Nehemiah knew by the many favors the king 
granted him that the Lord had heard his prayers 
and that the blessing of God was upon him and 
his task. 


HEN he reached Jerusalem, he tarried 

there three days before talking with the 
rulers. Each night with a few friends he went 
out and rode about the ruined walls of the city. 
Nehemiah’s heart was sore with the desolation 
that he saw. 

The rulers and the nobles knew nothing of 
these visits made at night, but when Nehemiah 
had viewed the ruins on all sides of the city, his 
plans were complete. He went then to the men 
of high office and told them, “You see the dis- 
tress that our people are in. Come, let us build 
up the wall of Jerusalem that our city shall no 
longer be a reproach to us.” 

The rulers listened to the words that Nehe- 
miah spoke. They believed that the blessing of 
God was upon him who brought hope to their 
downtrodden people. And when he told them 
of the king’s favors and prom- 
ises, they cried, “Let us rise up 
and build!” 

Some worked on one side 
of the city and some on an- 
other; some on the valley gate 
and some on the sheep gate. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A tale that the jy 


NCE upon a time there was a young baboon who loved 

the moon. 

One night when the young baboon and the other jungle 
folk were coming home from the animal fair, the moon 
was flooding the jungle with light all misty, silvery blue. At 
the fair the jungle children had run and swung, chattered 
and sung, and played with big bright blossoms. Still, all 
through the fun Little Baboon had not forgotten how much 
she loved the moon. 

So on the way home she sang this song: 


“I went to the animal fair, 

The birds and the beasts were there. 

A young baboon in the light of the moon 
Was combing her auburn hair. 

The monkey took a jump 

And slid down the elephant’s trunk. 
Hurray, hurray, tra-la, tra-lay! 

Tra-la-la, la-la, la-lay!” 


Then Little Baboon said to her mother, “Mummy Ba- 
boon, I want the moon. I want it to catch and play with and 
maybe to taste!” 

She thought the moon far prettier than the bright blos- 
soms at the fair. She supposed that it must be delicious to 
taste, hanging like a great apple of pale gold just over the 
treetops. Surely it would have beautiful big black seeds like 
the seeds of the jungle fruit that little baboons eat. 

But Mummy Baboon said, “No, no, Little Baboon, you 
cannot catch or play with or taste the moon, for nobody has 
ever caught the moon! You have coconut balls to play with, 
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ho Loved the Moon 


and bright blossoms to smell. You may have the sweet seeds 
of jungle fruits to eat, but nobody yet, Little Baboon, has 
ever caught the moon!” 

But Little Baboon cried, ‘I don’t want balls, and I don’t 
want flowers, and I don’t want jungle fruits—I want the 
moon! I shall catch the moon!” 

Mummy Baboon shook her head at such boasting. 


“Tonight the moon is already too high in the sky,” said 
Little Baboon, “but tomorrow night I shall catch it!” 


O THE next night when the moon was just rising over 
the forest, the young baboon started out. 


“The moon seems to be over there just a little way,” 
thought Little Baboon. She went leaping and swinging joy- 
fully along from rock to rock. Sometimes she caught hold 
of a low branch and looked laughingly at the moon upside 
down. 

All the time she sang to herself, “I shall catch you, 
moon. I shall catch you, moon!” 

But when Little Baboon paused in her chase to catch 
the moon, which by now should be very near, it was still 
‘way beyond the forest, as far away as ever and already high 
in the sky. 

“Oh!” said the young baboon. “O-o-oh! Now I cannot 
catch the moon tonight because I must have been too slow. 
Next time | shall be earlier. I shall be watching before the 
moon even rises.” 


So the next night the young baboon went ’way back 
into the jungle, farther than she had ever been before. High 
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up in a treetop she sat and waited 
for the moon to rise. 

First there was a lightness and 
a shining in the sky, then there 
was a brightness like a silver 
spoon. Then up rose the moon 
like a great golden balloon drift- 
ing into the sky, At last it rested 
right on the high top of a kola- 
nut tree. 

“It’s caught, it’s caught in the 
kola-nut tree!” shouted Little Ba- 
boon in glee. “If I hurry, this time 
I shall surely catch the moon. 

So Little Baboon hurried, leap- 
ing and swinging along the trail. 
This time she did not stop to 
laugh at the moon upside down, 
because she was in too much of a 
hurry to reach the kola-nut tree. 
But she laughed all the way, right 
side up, and sang, “I shall catch 
you, moon. I shall catch you, 
moon!” 

When at last she reached 
the very tree that she had 
seen the moon caught on and 
climbed up to catch it—there was 
the moon again, away over there, 
riding high in the sky and far 
away. 

“O-oh,” cried poor Little 
Baboon, “O-o-oh, shall I never 
catch the moon?” And again she 
went slowly home. 

Mummy Baboon said, “Do not 
tire yourself out with chasing the 
moon, little one, for nobody has 
ever caught the moon! Go out by 
the shining lake with the other 
jungle children and be content to 
play in the moon’s light as they 
are!” 

The other jungle children heard 
and they laughed loudly, “Ha-ha- 
ha! Ha-ha-ha! She chases the 
moon! Balls and coconuts are to 
catch, but not the moon!” 


HE NEXT night Little Ba- 
boon went with the other 
jungle children down to the shin- 
ing lake. The little elephants blew 
silvery streams of water from their 
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A Visitor 
By Margaret Wooten 


Spring has sent bright calling 
cards - - 


Crocuses in all the yards! 
Spring has sent a look-for note 


In each perky robin’s throat! 


trunks. And the big elephants let 
all the little baboons slide down 
their long, strong trunks, like chil- 
dren sliding at a playground. 

Just when it was Little Baboon’s 
turn to slide and she sat high on a 
big elephant’s head, across the 
shining lake she saw the moon 
like a great golden apple float- 
ing on the water. The moon was 
pouring out moon gold in a wide 
stream far across the lake. 

“Oh!” cried the young baboon, 
forgetting that baboons do not 
swim. ‘Now I shall catch the 
moon, for it has fallen into the 
water and is melting! I shall taste 
it as I swim.” 

“Don’t swim! Don’t swim!” 
shouted all the other jungle chil- 
dren. 

“Baboons never swim!’’ they 
chattered fiercely at her. 


High on the big elephant’s great 


head Little Baboon looked at the 
wide lake and shivered. 

Water, water, water, and ba- 
boons do not swim! 

“I love the moon, I want the 
moon. I can swim!” cried shiver- 
ing Little Baboon. 

WHOOOSH! down the big ele- 
phant’s trunk, and WAAASH! 
into the water slid Little Baboon. 

And she swam! 

“Come quickly, come quickly!” 
screamed all the other little ba- 
boons to their fathers and their 
mothers. “Baboons do not swim, 
baboons never swim! And she’s 
swimming!” 

Mummy Baboon and all the 
other big baboons came running 
down to the shining lake to see. 

“See, see!”” cried the little ba- 
boons and the big baboons. “She 
swims!” 

Little Baboon swam and swam. 
When she was far out in the lake 
she looked to see the moon again. 
But now the lake was only shining 
like a wide golden tray, and there 
was no moon on it! Again the 
moon was high overhead in the 
sky, but the path of moon gold 
still spread far over the lake. 

“Oh!” said Little Baboon in sur- 
prise. “Oh! So that is where old 
moons go! There’s a new moon in 
the sky and the old moon fell into 
the lake and melted. Now I shall 
be a golden baboon just the color 
of the moon, for I have been 
swimming in moon water!’ And 
she swam back to shore in haste 
to show her mother. 

“Mummy Baboon, Mummy Ba- 
boon!” she called from the golden 
mist that rose from the water as 
she swam. “When you see me, I'll 
be the color of the moon! The old 
moon fell into the lake and 
melted, Now I'll be a golden ba- 
boon!” 

All the jungle children laughed 
except Mummy Baboon, “Ha-ha- 
ha! Ha-ha-ha! Baboons are never 
golden!” said the big baboons and 
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the little baboons all together. 

Then nobody laughed, nobody 
spoke, nobody stirred! 

For out from the waters of the 
shining lake walked a little golden 
baboon! 

Mummy Baboon held out her 
arms and said, “Is this little ba- 
boon whose hair is as golden as 
the moon my little baboon?” 

All the other little baboons 
were watching from the big ele- 
phants’ great heads. They leaped 
to the ground and chattered and 
sang, “She swam, she swam! She’s 
golden!” 

Then they all came crowding 
close around Little Golden Ba- 
boon. “Golden, golden, golden as 
the moon! I want to be golden. I 
want to be golden too!”’ shouted 
every little baboon. 

“Then swim quickly in. the 
melted moon!”’ cried Little Gol- 
den Baboon. 

Every little baboon rushed to 
the very edge of the shining lake. 
But every little baboon trembled 
and shook, and shivered and chat- 
tered, “Baboons do not swim! 
Baboons do not swim!” 

So all the other little baboons 
were still just scraggly-brown in 
color. Only Little Baboon who 
loved the moon was round and 
soft as thistledown and golden as 
the jungle moon—round and soft 
and golden as no other baboon 
ever was! 


Table Blessing 


Loving hands prepared this 
food, 

Let us give them praise! 
And praise to God whose 
loving hands 
Prepare our happy days! 


A Yarn Picture 


By Joanne Dee 


heey this pattern onto a piece of colored posterboard or cardboard, 
using carbon paper or tissue paper which has been blacked. on one 
side with a soft lead pencil. With a darning needle punch holes at each 


frame it for — 
your bedroom 


end of every black line. The wriggly lines are the flowers and the leaves 
while the straight lines are the stems and the bow. 

Use scraps of bright-colored heavy yarn to make the picture. Bring 
the yarn up through the hole at one end of a line and down through the 
hole at the other end. Fasten the threads on the back of the cardboard 
either by tying them together or by knotting the ends. 

An attractive color scheme is to make the flowers and the bud orange 
and yellow, the leaves light green, the stems dark green, and the bow 
blue. 

Buy a little frame at the dime store and you have a lovely picture 
for your room. 
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/GOOD WORDS BOO 


HE Cheerfulness Elf picked up his toadstool umbrella and drew 

his wings closer to keep them from getting wet. 

“Another one of those April showers,” he grinned. 

“Yes,” I answered, “one minute the sun is shining 

“And the next it’s raining!” finished the Cheerfulness Elf before 
I could get the words out of my mouth. 

“Yes, but you love rain, you know you do—even if you do have to 
be careful of your wings,” I teased. 

“You're right,” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled. “Whenever I see rain, 
the first thing I think of is Robert Loveman’s poem: 


‘It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpling drop I see 
Wildflowers on the hills. 

A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


“Tt isn’t raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 

A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets.’ 


“Sometimes our lives may seem like an April day,” went on the 
Cheerfulness Elf; “‘first sunshine and then rain, but if we remember the 
last two lines, why, then everything clears up, and in our hearts the sun 
shines all day long!” 

I said, “I like the lines that go 

‘A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets.’ ” 

“They remind me of the Booster pledge,” said the Cheerfulness Elf 
with a smile. “It isn’t possible to be fretful or unhappy when one speaks 
good words and thinks good thoughts, you know.” 


If you should like to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, just write a letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will send you an application blank. A Booster pin in the 
likeness of the three monkeys Hear No Evil, See No Evil, and Speak 
No Evil costs twenty-five cents. When a Booster has sent a year’s sub- 
scription for WEE WIsDOM to some friend and has written four monthly 
report letters to the secretary, he is entitled to a free pin. 

Boosters who wish prayers for help may write to the secretary, and 
she will see that their requests are called to the attention of Silent Unity, 
the prayer group here at Unity School of Christianity. 
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“All Boosters help one an- 
other.” How true this is! Mary 
Margaret’s letter tells of such an 
incident. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been keep- 
ing the pledge pretty well. I want to 
tell about what happened the other 
day. There are three children that take 
WeEE Wispom at our school. The 
other day one of us was beginning to 
get angry at another child. The rest of 
us said, “Watch out. what you are 
saying. Remember you are a Booster!” 
We remembered that when Boosters 
are together they help one another to 
remember the pledge. All of them help 
one another. May the Boosters always 
be happy.—Mary Margaret Young. 


Perhaps the reason Thelma 
feels happy and well is because 
she helped some one else to attain 
health. 

Dear Secretary: I hope all the 
Boosters are well, because I feel fine 
myself today. I have been doing good 
every time I can. Last week my 
brother-in-law was sick, and I told 
him to say, 

“God is my health, I can’t be sick.” 
He said he would, and today he feels 
fine.—Thelma Norris. 


Ruth Ann’s letter tells of three 
different occasions when she used 
The Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: One day at school I 
was playing hopscotch with some gir! 
friends and I lost the lucky chain that 
I was wearing. Just then I said The 
Prayer of Faith and I found the chain 
under some dirt. Then one night about 
a month ago my dog was playing with 
some other dogs and got hit by a car. 
I said The Prayer of Faith and in a 
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week he was well. In August my 
mother got a temporary job while an- 
other lady went on her vacation. Later 
the lady said that she did not want to 
come back. So my mother and I 
prayed that she would get the job, and 
now she has work for good.—Ruth 
Ann Gildea. 
& 


John has proved the truth of 
the statement “I speak not from 
myself but the Father abiding in 
me doeth his works.” 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the beautiful membership 
card you sent me. I am sorry to be so 
late in writing. I find it very hard to 
keep the Booster Club rules, much 
harder than I thought, but I am ex- 
pecting to find it easier by next month. 
At home I have two notebooks in 
which I keep all kinds of Truth ideas 
and affirmations. Just recently I have 
been reading a Unity booklet called 
Twenty-Four Golden Hours. The idea 
presented is to pretend that Christ is 
with you, seeing your every action and 
helping you to do right. I only read 
it last night, and have tried it out 
today. It works very well, and it is a 
great help, when I am irritated by a 
hasty remark, to know that Christ is 
with me. 


God’s will for us is perfect 
health. When Minnie prayed The 
Prayer of Faith her prayer was 
answered and she was healed. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter to you since I joined the Booster 
Club. I find it very hard to keep the 
pledge, but I will go on trying and I 
am sure I shall succeed in keeping it. 
I am fourteen, and up to the age of 
eleven my health had been very bad. 
I was never at school until I was 
seven; my health would not allow it. 
When I was eleven one of my aunts 
asked me if I would like to take 
WeeE Wispom for a year. I said | 
would like to have it. She told me to 
learn The Prayer of Faith and it 
would help me to have better health 
and help me with my schoolwork. I 
learned it, and I have not had an 
illness since I was eleven.—Minnie 
Baines (England). 


The Cheerfulness Elf liked 
Frances’s letter so well that he has 
written his verse for this month 
around it. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very pleased to 
hear I am now a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. I am trying to 
keep the pledge. I like WEE Wispom 


‘ THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


Raindrops may splash upon my face, 
I never mind the rain though, 
For when it rains, I know some place 
Some one will find a rainbow! 


I am form [class] captain at school, 
and have a great many awkward prob- 
lems to solve and duties to do, but I 
really enjoy them very much. A while 
ago I had to write the form notes for 
our school magazine. I was at my wit’s 
end what to do until I left it to the 
Father, but then new ideas flooded my 
mind. I wrote the notes, and several of 
the boys said that they were the best 
we had had.—H. John Lawton (Eng- 
land). 


very much and have sent it to my 
cousin, who likes it as much as I do. 

Every morning I imagine the day is 
a clean, white page, and I try to fill 
it with kind thoughts and words. I am 
glad to be a Booster member, and I 
hope I shall be a true one.—Frances 
Malchow. 

& 


Spring is here, and with it comes 
planting time. How wonderful it 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Germaine Anderson (12 years) , 412 
Park Ave., Menominee, Mich.; Elaine 
Vanderslice (13), Edward Vander- 
slice (12), Myrtle Vanderslice (11), 
all of Duncombe, Iowa; Betty Taylor 
(13), Plains, Kans.; Helen Marie 
Rhodes, 304 Creston Ave., .Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Francis Brizard (10), 
Arcata, Calif.; Carol Dane, Car- 
pinteria, Calif.; Margery Mertz (10), 
Lisbon Road, Wellsville, Ohio; Sylvia 
Lee McKandless, Rte. 3, Iowa Park, 
Tex.; George Anne Good (10), 
Burns, Wyo.; Norine Downs (12), 
Box 395, Tehachapi, Calif.; Beatrice 
Lamon (11), Lucille Clark (11), 
Blanche Sietz (12), Dorothy Good- 
monson (13), Donna De Clusin (13), 
Dorothy Lamon (8), all of Rte. 4, 
Bemidji, Minn.; Shuke Araki, Tsuma 
Middle School, Tsuma, Miyazaki Pre- 
fecture, Kyushu, Japan; Sylvia Ram- 
charan (13), High Street, Princess 
Town, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Norma 
Patricia Malone (8), Osseo, Minn. ; 
Lois Pritts (12), Kitzmiller, Md.; 
Nellie Peterson (13), Mardella Peter- 
son (11), Glenn Peterson (8), Ed- 
ward Peterson (10), all of Rte. 2, 
White Cloud, Mich.; Barbara Ruth 
Treadwell, 257 Washington St., Mal- 
den, Mass.; Nancy A. Kunkel (11), 
Box 442, Albany, Tex.; Maxine Camp- 
bell, Harrisonville, Mo.; Gloria Morri- 
son (10), Riverside, Bridgeport, 
Nebr.; Peggy McBride (13), Div. 1, 
Room 12, Koch Hospital, Koch, Mo. ; 
Martha E. Connor (13), % Carrier 
No. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Truman 
McArthur, S. Church St., Louisville, 
Ky.; Kathleen Barrett (14), Rte. 6, 
Benton, Ky.; Nadine Russell (12), 
220 N. Bright, Whittier, Calif. ; 
Charles Jay Corbin (14), 699 Grace 
Ave., Akron, Ohio; Mary M. Whitt 
(12), 2174 S. Main, Tulsa, Okla. 
seems to think that the little fat 
seed we plant today will later 
grow into a fine carrot or squash 
or lovely flower. How wonderful, 
too, to think that our thought 
seeds can bring us the beautiful 
fruits of contentment and happi- 
ness. 


Waa 


Secretary. 
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HUNDER rolled like a heavy ball bump- 

ing downstairs. Lightning crackled from 
cloud to cloud and the rain fell in a steady 
downpour. 

Kegs looked out the window at the con- 
stant stream running from the corner of the 
roof. “It looks as though we won't be able to 
get much work done in the garden again to- 
day,” he said to the rest of the Spartans who 
had gathered in the Roost. 

“We couldn’t have done much anyway,” 
replied Cousin Bob. “I had started hoeing a 
row of beans when the rain began, but the 
ground was too muddy even then. Just think, 
three whole days of rain!” 

“We'll let the rain do our work,” laughed 
Coralee. 

“Yes,” said Chink, “after all, gardens need 
rain as well as hoeing.” 

“Sure,” added Red, ‘“ ‘March winds and 
April showers——’ 

“Help to ‘bring May 
flowers, radishes, onions, 
and lettuce!” Kegs finished 
for him. 

“Well, since we can’t work, I can beat the 
one who invented checkers,’ Coralee invited. 

“T’ll take you up on that,” countered David. 

‘And Ill look on and tell you both how to 
play,” offered Kegs. 

“Where’s the other board?” asked Chink. 


“Oh.” Coralee ex- 
claimed. “I didn’t 


see that one.” 
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By Curtis Haseltine 


The 


partans Deliver 
the 


“Red looks as if he needs a lesson in checkers 
too.” 

“‘Here’s the board,” said Red, “and now 
prepare to learn the game of checkers from an 
old master!” 

Ebbie leaped up on the table and lay watch- 
ing the checker board. 

“You’d better mind your moves, Red,” 
warned Chink. “Old Ebbie’s got her eye on 
you.” 

Catherine Miller: illustrator 
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“She must want to take lessons too,” grinned 
Red. 

“Well, Andy,” said Cousin Bob, “I guess 
you and I must uphold the ancient and honor- 
able game of dominoes.” 

In a moment the Spartans were engrossed in 
their games. Bige strolled over and laid his chin 
in Kegs’s lap. 

“You help me referee these checker games, 
Bige,” said Kegs, scratching the dog’s ears. 
“These guys move so fast I can’t keep up with 
them. They make a move once every fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Well, this is about my last 
move,” said Coralee as she shoved 
one of her men toward David. 
“Now, Mr. David, let’s see you 
make a move!” 

“It looks as if I'll have to 
give you one,” said David, and 
moved a checker. “It’s your 
jump.” 

“Oh,” Coralee exclaimed. “I 
didn’t see that one. I don’t want 


“Sorry,” grinned David. Coralee moved, 
and David slowly and deliberately jumped all 
three of her men. 

“That’s that,” David said. “The scientific 
game always wins.” 


‘67 OOK, gang,” shouted Kegs. ‘The rain’s 
stopped.” 

“Yes, but what of it?” asked Red. “We still 
won't be able to work in the garden. It'll be 
too muddy.” 

“I know what let’s do,” David suggested. 
“Let’s go down to the creek. 
It’s always fun to watch the 
high water. With as much rain 
as we've had in the past few 
days it should be plenty high 
now.” 
“Right!” said Chink. “Let's 
go.” 

The roads were muddy, 
but the Spartans did not mind 
so long as they had overshoes. 
As they plodded along Andy 
said, ““Doesn’t everything seem 
nice and green after a rain?” 

“You bet,” agreed Chink. 

“It makes the weeds jump 


about a foot though,” added 
Red. 

“That isn’t all that’s jumped a foot,” said 
Cousin Bob. “Did you notice the radishes and 
onions as we passed the garden?” 

The creek was running full and overflow- 
ing its banks in places, but by walking along the 
road the Spartans were able to reach it. 

“The bridge is out again,” shouted Red as 
the gang approached the creek. 

“I was expecting that,” Chink answered. 
“It goes out every spring.” 

“Well, at least none of us were on it this 
time,” laughed David. 

“Look who’s coming down the road across 
the creek,” said Cousin Bob. 


“Why, it’s Black Dick,” said Coralee. 
“Hi, fellows!” shouted Dick. “What did 


to jump.” 

i\ | Al ills 
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you all do with the bridge?” 

“It washed away as usual,” Red 
yelled back. 

“Well, now, that sure is too 
bad,” said Dick. “I guess I’m not 
going to be able to go to the 
grocery store today and we're 
pretty low on eats too.” 

“The water will be down to- 
morrow if it doesn’t rain any 
more,” consoled Chink. 

“Yes, but we need the groceries 
for supper,” Dick pointed out. 

“Can't you go down to the big 
bridge?” asked Coralee. 

“No,” replied Dick, “we're all 
cut off now. The big bridge is 
down below the bend here. You 
see our house is right in the mid- 
dle of the horseshoe and the 
creek is running down through 
the old channel back of us. That 
sort of leaves us stuck on an 
island.” 

“Say, that’s right!” David ex- 
claimed. “You do live in the 
bend, don’t you?” 

“We could go get the groceries 
for him,” Red suggested. 

“Yes, but how could we get 
them across to him?” Coralee re- 
minded him. 

“That's right,” said Red. “This 
creek isn’t like the quiet little 
swimming hole we played around 
in last summer.” 

“Swimming hole—that reminds 
me!”’ Cousin Bob cried. “Remem- 
ber that rope swing we had? 
Somebody could take the grocer- 
ies and swing out across the creek 
and drop them on the other side. 
The banks are high there so the 
creek won't be very wide.” 

“That’s an idea,” David said. 

“Yes, but how are we going to 
get Dick’s money so we can buy 
the groceries?” asked Red. 

“We can use some of the 
gang’s money,” said Coralee, ‘‘and 
Dick can pay us back later.” 

“That'll do it,” agreed David. 
“What were you going to get, 
Dick?” 
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Fotks dness thia way, 


When heady Kor 


Dick called out the list of gro- 
ceries, and in a moment the gang 
was racing off to get the money 
and groceries. Half an hour later 
they were back with everything 
in a big flour sack. 


“ST HOPE the old swing is still 
there,” said Cousin Bob. 

“It is,” Kegs answered. “I can 
see it from here.” 

Cousin Bob climbed up into the 
tree and took hold of the rope. 

“Better put your feet on the 
sack of sand tied in the end,” 
cautioned David. “You're going 
to have your hands full with those 
groceries.” 

“Swing hard,” Chink advised. 
“It’s a long way across.” 

Cousin Bob nodded and shoved 
off with all his might. For a mo- 
ment it looked as though he 
would make it, then suddenly the 
rope caught on a small branch. 
Bob was twisted around abruptly, 
and failed to swing over to the 
opposite bank by a wide margin. 
Slowly the rope stopped swing- 
ing, and Bob was left hanging out 
over the middle of the stream 
turning gradually around. 

“Try pumping,” shouted Red. 
Bob tried, but he could not get 
started, 

“Can't do it and hold this sack 
of groceries,” he replied. 

“Then drop the sack,” yelled 
Dick. “You can’t hang there all 
night.” 

“Nope!” said Bob stoutly. 
“You need these groceries. We'll 
figure a way out of this.” 

“Sure we will,” David agreed. 

“If you can hang on,” added 
Red. 

“If I can just shift my feet a 
little,” said Bob, “‘T’ll be all right. 
This is an uncomfortable posi- 
tion.” Ever so slowly he moved 
his feet on the sack of sand. 
“There,” he announced, “that’s 
better.” 

Suddenly the gang noticed that 
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Andy was climbing the tree from 
which the swing was suspended. 
Higher and higher he climbed. 

“What's he going to do?” 
asked Chink. 

“I don’t know,” replied Cora- 
ee, “but he’s got an idea.” 

Andy reached the branch to 
which the rope was tied. Slowly 
he crawled out on it. 

“He must be planning to haul 
Bob clear up there,” exclaimed 
Kegs. ‘He won't be able to do it.” 

Andy crawled farther out on 
the limb. 

“Oh, I hope it doesn’t break,” 
groaned Red. 

“It won't,” Coralee affirmed. 

Andy reached the swing. He 
stretched one arm down as far as 
he could and grasped the rope. 
Slowly he pulled it toward him as 
far as he could and then pushed it 
away with all his strength. 

“He’s trying to swing Bob 
across,” breathed Chink. 

Bob, dangling at the end of the 
long rope was gradually being 
swung back and forth. Andy kept 
pushing and pulling. 

“Hold on, Bob!” shouted Cora- 
lee. “You're going to make it.” 

Bob swung his body as much 
as he could to help Andy. Higher 
and higher he went. Finally, he 
threw the bag of groceries, and it 
landed just in front of the spot 
where Dick stood helplessly 
watching the struggle. 

Freed of his heavy burden, Bob 
soon swung himself back up into 
the tree. As he and Andy scram- 
bled back down the tree Bob said, 
“Thanks, pal!” 

“Forget it,” answered Andy, “‘it 
was easy.” 

On the opposite bank Dick 
picked up his sack of groceries. 

“Thanks, Spartans,” he called. 
“That was a lot of trouble for just 
a few groceries.” 

“We're glad we could do it for 
you, Dick,” said Bob, ‘““You would 
have done as much for us.” 
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Eges-actly! 


By J atta T aylor Keith 


i you ever stop to think just how cooks would manage without 
eggs? Eggs are used in salads, in main-course dishes, and in des- 
serts, as well as appearing on the breakfast table in various guises. If you 
are giving an April-fool party, try serving scrambled eggs piled up like 
a pudding in dessert dishes, and have beside the pudding a natural- 
looking piece of “‘cake’”” made of white or raisin bread “iced” with cream 
cheese. Prepare the “cake” by trimming off the crust from an unsliced 
loaf of bread and spreading the top and sides of the loaf with moistened 
cream cheese. Slice the bread as you would a real cake. 


Scrambled Eggs 


3 eggs 
1/4, teaspoonful salt 
pepper to taste 


1% cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful butter 


e 1. Break the eggs into a bowl and beat with a rotary egg beater. 
e@ 2. Add salt, pepper, and milk. Beat well. 

e@ 3. Set the frying pan over a slow fire, put the butter in, and allow 
it to melt. 

e@ 4. Beat the egg mixture again and pour immediately into the frying 
pan. With a spoon begin at once to stir from the sides of the pan toward 
the center, thus keeping the mixture from sticking to the sides of the pan. 
@ 5. When the eggs are set, remove the frying pan from the fire, 
turn out onto a hot platter, and serve at once. 


Poached Eggs 


1. 
fire. 

@ 2. Add 1 teaspoonful salt to water and let it barely simmer. 

@ 3. One at a time break eggs into a saucer, and slip each egg into 
the water in the pan. 

e 4. With a spoon dip up water and pour it over the tops of the eggs 
while they are cooking. 

@ 5. Cook from 3 to 5 minutes. Remove from the water with a 
skimmer, and serve on hot toast or in nests of rice, mashed potato, or 
noodles. 


Fill a frying pan half full of hot water and set it over a slow 
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In 
R. AND MRS. WREN had 
been trying all morning to p 
build a nest under the eaves of the th 
back porch at Shadow Lane. It ap- re 
peared to be a good place for a home, ct 
but Mr. and Mrs. English Sparrow 

seemed to think so too. No sooner had * 
Mrs. Jenny Wren laid her sticks and hs 
elm twigs upon the ledge and flown 

away for more, than Mrs. English : 
Sparrow flew up and knocked Mrs. SN cr 
Wren’s building material off the ledge ne ct 
and replaced it with straw and chicken bi 
feathers. 

Mr. Jimmy Wren dased aboot under the Eaves | 
excitedly and scolded and scolded, he 
but Mrs. English Sparrow went right 
8™ A READ-ALOUD STORY by Bernice G. Anderson 

Then Mrs. Wren returned to the Lie 
eaves. “Jimmy! Jimmy!” she cried reproachfully. theirs by right of discovery, so they decided to th 
“How could you let that sparrow destroy our __ stay there and try to protect it. They scolded E 
home and take our building place?” and scolded, and fought Mrs. English Sparrow ae 

“She is larger than I,” was Jimmy Wren’s until they were worn out; but they were not bt 
sad reply. “What could I have done about it?” discouraged. 

Mrs. Wren showed him what she could do he 
about it, by pushing the straw and chicken **(YCOLDING and fighting doesn’t get any . 
feathers off the ledge and depositing her own one anywhere,” Jimmy Wren finally de- : 
sticks and elm twigs there again. cided. ‘“‘Come, Jenny, let’s go into Shadow Lane 7 


But no sooner had Mrs. Jenny Wren left 
again, than Mrs. English Sparrow returned with 
more chicken feathers, and this time she laid 
her building material right on top of Mrs. 
Wren’s material. 

Poor Jimmy and Jenny Wren were dread- 
fully upset over it, but they knew the place was 
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garden for a drink and a bath. We shall feel | of 
rested then, and can surely think what we | 10 
should do about this.” Er 

Away they flew. The lady at Shadow Lane * 
had been watching from her kitchen window } 


and saw them go. When the master of the house | pe 
came home for lunch she told him all about it. ov 
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“Well, well!” said the man. 
“I think I can help the wrens out 
of their trouble.” 

The man went to his workshop 
and got a light-weight board. 
In the center he bored a hole 
exactly the size of a twenty-five 
cent piece. Then he carried a lad- 
der out to the eaves and climbed 
up and nailed the board onto the 
front of the ledge. It made the 
neatest little wren house you can 
imagine! 

Only a few minutes were re- 
quired to do all this, so the man at 
Shadow Lane was out of sight by 
the time Mrs. English Sparrow 
returned with more straw and 
chicken feathers. 

Can you imagine her surprise 
when she found the ledge cov- 
ered? She turned startled eyes 
toward Mr. English Sparrow who 
had come with her on this trip. 

“A wizard has been here!” she 
cried in a high chirp. “A great 
change has taken place since I 
was here last!” She fluttered 
around excitedly, and her chirp 
became shriller. “Yes, truly a 
wizard has worked his magic 
here!” 

“Let us get away from here!” 
her husband replied. “I do not be- 
lieve in wizards, but I don’t like 
the looks of thing os 

“Wait! I see a hole,” Mrs. 
English Sparrow exclaimed. “I 
will go through it and continue to 
build my nest.” 

But when she flew toward the 
hole she bumped her head; for 
only a very small bird can go 
through a hole the size of a 
quarter. 

“Oh! Oh! Truly it is the work 
of a wizard!” Mrs. English Spar- 
row exclaimed, and she and Mr. 
English Sparrow flew away, never 
to return. 

After a refreshing drink and a 
cool bath in Shadow Lane garden 
Mr. and Mrs. Wren talked things 
over and decided to try once more 


to build their home under the 
eaves of the house at Shadow 
Lane. 

“I do hope we can have the 
place,” Jenny said anxiously. “It 
is protected from the hot south 
winds and from the rain. It isn’t 
quite—not quite—so stylish as the 


little house on the pole here in 
the garden, but I know I would 
love it there.” 

“Yes,” replied Jimmy. “Since 
our cousins are living in the house 
in the garden I’m sure we should 
be very happy under the eaves of 

(Please turn to page 30) 


PICTURE TO COLOR 
By Elizabeth Tedder 


Little Bo-Peep has found her sheep 
Two white—one black as tar; 

Their jaunty bows, her smiling face, 
Show just how pleased they are! 
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Magic under 


the Eaves 


(Continued from page 29) 


the porch. Let us go back now, 
and see what we can do.” 

Jimmy Wren was the first to 
arrive. 

Why! He could scarcely believe 
his eyes! There where the open 
ledge had been he saw as fine a 
wren house as any wren could 
wish for. It was as fine as the one 
on the pole in Shadow Lane gar- 
den! He perched on the roof of 
the porch and began chattering 
away at a great rate. 

“It’s magic! It’s magic!” he 
called to Jenny, “A fairy has been 
here and turned the ledge into a 
fine house for us! See, the door is 
too small for the sparrows to get 
through!” 

Jenny arrived in haste. She ex- 
amined the new house on the out- 
side, turning every few seconds to 
chatter happily to Jimmy. Then 
she went straight through the 
opening—without bumping her 
head at all—and began carrying 
out the straw and chicken feath- 
ers which the man at Shadow 
Lane had not thought to push off 
the ledge. She made the lady of 
Shadow Lane, who was watching 
from the window, laugh heartily 
at the disgusted manner in which 
she shook her little head every 
time she threw out a chicken 
feather or a bill full of straw. 

“Yes,” Jenny Wren said, when 
at last she had the house quite 
clean, “‘truly a fairy has been here! 
Let us move in at once!” 


Rise Up and 
Build! 


(Continued from page 17) 


Some worked on the water gate 
toward the east, and some on the 
high house near the courtyard; 
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some by the Pool of Siloam, and 
some by the king’s garden. 


Outsiders, when they heard that 
the Jews were rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem, were filled with 
jealousy and rage. They mocked 
and laughed and conspired against 
the builders. They came in angry 
groups to fight and hinder the 
men who labored. They told lies 
about Nehemiah in an effort to 
disgrace him before the Jewish 
people. They sent false reports to 
the king to prove Nehemiah a 
traitor. 

But Nehemiah and the people 
labored on, praying to God for 
guidance and strength. The wall 
grew, stone upon stone, and was 
strong. Bit by bit it went up. Gate 
after gate was completed, heavy 
beams were raised, bars placed, 
and locks fastened. And the day 
came when every stone and every 
beam was in place, for the people 
had a mind to do this thing. 

Nehemiah cautioned them, say- 
ing, “Do not open the gates until 
the sun is high in the heavens, and 
while they are open stand close 
by and watch; when these duties 
are done, close again the gates and 
bar them.” 

Fifty and two days it had taken 
them to rebuild the wall. Jeru- 
salem was now safe against its 
enemies. The temple was repaired, 
and the people gave thanks unto 
God. 
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All the Difference 


(Continued from page 9) 


Dan let go of the tree 
and dropped into the swirling 
water. He could swim—and he 
did swim, to the door of the feed- 
store basement where Tom was 
struggling to right the canoe. 

“Come on, Tom, together we 
can do it!” he shouted. 

He caught hold of the canoe 
and helped Tom right it. Together 
they turned it around and started 
one end into the dark basement. 
While Dan steadied the outer end, 
Tom hung onto the gunwale and 
pushed the canoe inside, He found 
the unconscious man’s body, and 
managed somehow to hoist him 
into the boat. It took all Dan's 
strength to keep the canoe from 
turning over. 

When the rescue was over and 
men had picked them all up in a 
boat, the crowd yelled again. Dan 
knew they were not jeering now, 
but it was not till he was ashore 
that the great thing happened. 
Van Martin met him. 

“Great stuff, old son!’ Van de- 
clared. “I was wrong! You've got 
it in you!” 

“No,” Dan said, “you were 
right about my being a coward. 
But—I couldn’t stand it!” 

Van Martin just laughed. 
“That makes all the difference!” 
he said, and put his arm across 
Dan’s shoulders! 
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Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gilt to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 
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A SPRING TOY 


that can be made with cardboard and scissors 


By Lucille Morgan Ison 


Mount this page on stiff paper and cut out 
the six pieces or trace them onto cardboard. 
Punch a hole at Al and A2, and fasten Al over 
A2 with a brass fastener. Fasten B1 over B2, C1 
over C2, and D1 over D2. Bend flap E1 down 
and paste it on rectangle E2. Bend flap F1 down 
and paste it on rectangle F2. Bend back flap G 
along the dotted line so the cut-out will stand 
up when not in use. Pull flap G back and forth 
and these well-mannered birds will take turn 
about pecking for worms. 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By E. MENDES 


3 


ACROSS 
. Upset 
. Pronoun 


1 
5 
6. Note of scale 
7. Fear 

8 


. Beast of burden 
9. Boy 
11. Consumed 
13. Domestic bovine 
14. Little word showing choice 
15. Belonging to the West 


DOWN 


. A bird 
. Part of a church 
. Printer’s measures 


. Chopping tool 
. A high, craggy hill 


1 
2 
3 
4. To see 
0 
2 


A Hidden State 
By E. MENDES 


If you select the right letters 
from the words given, you will 
find that you have spelled the 
name of a popular State. 

My first and second you will find 

In cat, but not in mouse, 

My third and fourth is tucked 
away 

In dwelling, not in house, 

My fifth and sixth you now must 
seek 

In flower, not in bloom; 

Seven and eight are hid away 

In darkness, not in gloom; 
Nine and ten are in diamond— 

Never found in pearl; 

My whole is a Far Western State 

Known to boy and girl. 
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4 Four Times 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


“4 four times” is a puzzle that 
you work with pencil and paper, 
and this is what you do: 

Use the figure 4 four times in 
each problem, adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying, dividing. (You 
may use the fraction 4/4, count- 
ing it as two 4's.) The answer 
each time must be a number from 
1 to 9. So far as the writer knows, 
10 is the only answer that has not 
yet been obtained. 

Here are three problems worked 
out to show you how. Now sharp- 
en your wits and go on with it. 


4-4+-4/4=1 
4/4+-4/4—=2 
. 4X%4-4-4=3 


When mischievous Nagal 
started a story about Peter, the 
peddler boy, he did not realize 
that by noon the whole village 
would believe Peter to be a 
thief. 

But stories have a way of 
growing, and by the time 
Rufus, the idler, had enlarged 
it, and Sara, the telltale, had 
added her bit, even Nagal 
would hardly have recognized 
the tale. 

Now Peter was an honest, 
deserving boy, and before the 
day was out his good name 
had been restored. In fact, this 
day turned out to be the hap- 
piest day Peter had ever 
known. 


Read Peter’s story in The Four- 
Leafed Clover, a book with 
large type, many illustrations, 
and an attractive cover. It is 
priced at 


50 CENTS 
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ITEMS INTEREST 
MOTHER AND DAD 


A NEW BOOK ON HEALING 


Just off the press is the long-awaited book YOU CAN 
BE HEALED, written by Clara Palmer. Most of the material in this book 
appeared as a series of articles in WEEKLY UNITY during 1936, and so 


effective was their teaching that they brought healing to many people 
and created a wide demand for these lessons in book form. 

Each chapter of the book takes up some part of the 
body, explains its physical function and its spiritual counterpart, and 
gives specific blessings for healing and keeping it in divine order. 

Whether you have any physical inharmony or wish to 
cultivate a consciousness of abiding health, this book is for you. It 
comes in dark-green cloth binding, price $1; in lovely black flexible 
binding, $2. 


THE PSALM OF GOLDEN PROMISES 


This is the way Ernest C. Wilson describes the 9lst 
Psalm, which he interprets in his new booklet THE PROTECTING 
PRESENCE. 

God's rich promises are for all His children, and they 
are more reliable than any human contract, note, or bond, says Mr. 
Wilson, but to benefit by them man must fulfill certain conditions. He 


discusses these conditions in his booklet. 


SEND IT FOR EASTER 
THE PROTECTING PRESENCE with its inspiring mes- 
sage would make a nice Easter remembrance for any of your friends. 
It has an attractive cover. Other booklets for the same occasion are 
The Song of Life, The Great Helper, Twenty-Four Golden Hours, Holy 
Bread, and Where Blessings Begin. Mailing envelopes, appropriately 
designed, come free with these booklets, which are priced at 10 cents 


each or $1 for twenty copies. 
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What Billy thinks 
WEE WISDOM 


Billy and Betty Kalert live in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
they are regular readers of Wee Wisdom. Here is a 
letter that Billy wrote to the friend who sends them 
the magazine: 


“I am sending you a picture of 


Betty and myself reading Wee 


Wisdom. We enjoy it so much. 
It is the best book we ever had. 
Many, many thanks for it. 


Mother says she also appreciates 


our having the magazine.” 


Biny’s mother sent a let- 
ter along with his, saying that 


. 


Billy was asking his friends to 


persuade their mothers to order 
the magazine for them. And this 
zs shows how much Billy really 
thinks of Wee Wisdom. 

Do you know any boys and 


girls who do not get this maga- 


zine? If so, won’t you follow 


Billy’s example? Show them a 


copy and tell them how much U N I T Y 


like it. Be th 
also that Wee Wisdom comes 


every month and costs only $1 a 917 TRACY AVENUE 


year. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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